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for this", he thought, as he tells us in his autobiography, " that our
people had behaved so gallantly fora year? Were all our brave
words and deads to end in this ? " He chcidod, hcyvever, that it v/ould
be "personal vanity " to expr^s lih dissent and braced himsolf to
moving the resolution. The Agreement, Nehru himself says, was
"not popular"; one delegate is said to have remarked that if any-
one but Gandhiji had been responsible for it, he would have been
thrown into the nearby sea ; "GandhijYs Karachi speeches ", writes
K. IVL Munshi, " in anybody else's mouth, would have evoked resent-
ment." Subhas Bose records that while the delegates would not have
agreed to oppose Gandhiji's stand, "the general public, and parti-
cularly the youth " felt very strongly against it. No one inside the
Congress, not even Bose, voiced this " larger support ", and Bose con-
tented himself with reading a Leftist manifesto. All this happened
in spite of the Congress meeting under the shadow of 07reat nition?J
grief, for Bhagat Singh and some of his comrades, hauled up on
charges of terrorism, but enshrined securely in the memory of
patriotic youth all over India, were executed during the Congress
session, in defiance of the country's demand for reprieve.

Left-wing elements had to be conciliated, however, and princi-
pally on Jawaharlal Nehru's initiative a resolution on Fundamental
Rights and the National Economic Programme w"V3 adopted at
Karachi. It was progressive, and included a basic democratic charter
of a fairly advanced type, nationalisation of key industries and trans-
port, labour rights and agrarian reform, Munshi, discussing it taun-
tingly, says: "It shocked the bourgeoisie but did not placate the
ardent Marxists." Gandhiji, he says further, was inclined to post-
pone its consideration, but sines i: it was the pet child of the impetuous
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ", approved the ultimate draft.8 No
doubt it was an important step forv/ard for the Congress to take, but
it was poor consolation, even perhaps to Ja'vaharlal Nehru, for the
virtual capitulation embodied in the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement.

At Karachi there definitely was a rift in the lute. Black Flag
processions reminded the leaders that all was not well. It was
largely because of the atmosphere of disillusionment that within three
weeks of the publication of the Agreement there broke out in Cawn-
pore a savage communal riot in which a courageous patriot, Ganesh
Shankar Yidyarthi, had to give his life. From youth conferences and
student organisations came a spate of resolutions denouncing the
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